Law, Its Origin

belonging to the same State were of different ori-
gin and history and had different customs which
were adhered to in the different localities after they
had become united under one nationality. This was
the condition in England after the Anglo-Saxon
conquest. As these communities become more
closely united and blended together there is a tend-
ency towards a reduction of such differences to
uniformity, and eventually uniformity would be
brought about; but the movement would be slow,
and meanwhile much confusion would exist, and
consequent uncertainty in the determination of
rights. The approach to uniformity may be usefully
assisted and accelerated by legislation. For exam-
ple, the extent of the authority possessed by the
owners of personal property to bequeath it by
testament appears to have been at one time a matter
of much doubt. By some it was thought that the
most ancient custom common to the whole island
of Great Britain permitted the owner to bequeath
one third only, reserving the other two thirds for
the wife and children. Others insisted that different <
customs existed among the different principal com-
munities; but there was a general inclination, follow-
ing the natural desires of owners, towards the
complete authority of the latter. This tendency
was recognised, and by several statutes passed in
the reigns of William and Mary, William III., and
George I. the rule permitting the owner to bequeath
the whole was established successively in York,
Wales, and London, bringing the last of those
provinces into harmony with the rest of England.